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I2TTB  ODU CT I  GET 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  attempt 
to  discern  what  effect  varying  audiences  may  have  had  on 
Shakespeare’s  work  as  a  playwright.  The  more  familiar 
one  becomes  with  Shakespeare’s  plays,  the  more  conscious 
one  is  of  a  difference  in  technique  and  tone  which 
divides  the  plays  into  ty;o  groups.  A  careful  analysis 
of  them  points  to  the  possibility  that  the  dramatist 
wrote  each  play  for  a  particular  stage  and  a  particular 
audience.  A  play  written  for  presentation  before  the 
Queen  and  a  select  group  of  the  aristocracy  at  Whitehall 
might  be  expected  to  differ  in  quality  and  technique 
from  a  play  written  for  the  motley  crowd  which  frequented 
the  Globe  Theatre.  1  shall  endeavor  to  establish  that 
this  difference  did  actually  exist  and  that  Shakespeare’s 
plays  can  be  so  divided. 


Chapter  I 

A  DESCRIPTION!  OP  PRIVATE  A1TD  PUBLIC  TIP  AT  RES 
I--.-  SHAKESPEARE *  S  THE 

We  know  from  existing  records  that  fixer e  were 
several  types  of  stages  available  for  the  initial  offer¬ 
ing  of  new  plays.  Many  plays  were  first  staged  in  one  or 
other  of  the  public  theatres, --The  Theatre.,  The  Globe, 

The  Fortune,  The  Curtain,  The  Swan,  or  the  theatre 
He  wing ton  Butts,  (l)  The  public  theatres,  it  is  assumed, 
were  similar  in  structure  and  all  cs,tered  to  the  public  in 
general.  (2)  Other  plays  were  first  presented  at  the 
3  1  , 

These  theatres  were  private  in  name  only,  for  they 
actually  catered  to  anyone  who  could  afford  to  pay  a 
shilling  for  admittance.  (3 )  The  price ,  exorbitant  in 
those  days ,  insured  a  more  cultured  audience,  but  neitl  j 
1 1  t  ■  -h  1 1  ■  t  3  ?  50%  y  u  it ' ' 

when  Blackfriars  was  taken  over  from  the  Children  of  the 
Revels,  a  company  which  had  occupied  it  for  ten  years.  (4) 


rs , 

sity  Press,  1923,  Vol.  II  379,  Pol.  Ill  50. 

(2)  iie£. ,  vox,  11  p.437. 

3  U2£i..  P. 35 y. 

4;  I^ed.,  P.JIO. 
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The  third  type  of  stage  was  that,  found  at  the  court,  and 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  s one  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  were  written  for  this  type  of  ultra-private  presen¬ 
tation*  Plays  were  enacted  at  the  Universities*  There 
was  evidently  a  private  stage  at  Gray’s  Inn  in  1594  and 
one  at  the.  Middle  Temple  in  1602.  It  is  very  likely  that 
plays  were  frequently  presented  in  the  homes  of  some  of 
the  prominent  families  though  I  have  found  no  mention  of 
records  which  substantiate  the  surmise.  The  point  which 
I  wish  to  stress  is  that  Shakespeare  was  not  confined  to 
the  public  theatre.  The  differences  between  the  public 
and  private  stages  are  fundamental  in  this  discussion. 

Pr om  c ont e mp or ary  s ket che s ,  des cript i ons ,  and  a 
builder’s  specificati  ..  ,  9  get  a  remarkably  clear 

picture  of  the  structure  and  plan  of  a  typical  public 
theatre.  (l)  Against  one  wall  of  the  theatre,  there  was 
an  inner  stage  or  domus.  The  domus  was  provided  with  a 
curtain  which  remained  drawn  when  this  stage  was  not  in 
use .  On  either  side  of  the  domus ,  there  were  tiring  rooms 
with  doors  which  opened  to  the  outer  stage  and  likely 
with  entrances  to  the  domus.  In  front  of  the  domus,  a 
wide  outer  stage  projected  half  way  across  the  yard. 
Twenty-seven  feet  separated  the  curtain  of  the  domus  of 

(l)  I  “bed.  ,  p.  436  . 
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the  Fortune  Theatre  from  the  front  of  the  outer  stage. 


The  same  stage 

was 

f  orty-thr< 

feet  wide  ( 

’  1 ) ) .  There 

is  no  evidence 

reg 

nr ding  the 

width  of  the 

stage  of  the 

Globe  Theatre, 

but 

since  the 

Globe  had  an 

interna,!  dia- 

meter  of  eighty-four  feet,  the  stage  must  have  measured 
f  or  ty  - 1 w o  feet  to  t he  f r  on  t  of  t he  p  1  at e a .  Above  t he 

there  was  a  balcony.  A  roof,  kn own  as  "the  heavens’5 
extended  over  most  of  the  outer  stage  and  was  supported 


near  the  front  by  two  pillars.  Above  the  heavens,  there 
was  a  hut  which  held  certain  machinery  for  handling 
properties  or  for  producing  aerial  effects. 

The  walls  of  a  public  theatre  must  have  been  re¬ 
markably  high  for  there  was  provision  for  three  tiers  of 


balconies  around  three  sides  of  the  building 


(2 


rn 

1 


is 


meant  that  part  of  the  audience  must  have  viewed  the  per¬ 


formances  across  the  stage  rather  than  from  the  front. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  stage  balcony  was  occasional 
used  to  seat  certain  important .  members  of  the  audience. 
(3)  The  bah  conies  were  protected  from  the  elements  by 
an  over-hanging  roof,  but  the  yard  or  id  it  where  the 


1  ir 


(l)  ,  p.  5^3. 

(  2 )  I  bed.  ,  p  .  53^  . 

(3)  X'bed.  .  pp.  32b  A  534. 


"groundlings 11  stood  to  view  the  play  was  open  to  the  sun 
and  rain.  The  entry  fee  to  the  Globe  was  one  penny.  To 
get  into  certain  balcony  booths,  customers  had  to  pay 
extra,  (l).  The  choice  balcony  booths  were  those  that 
looked  down  on  the  side  of  the  stage  for  they  were  nearer 
to  the  stage  and  farther  from  the  mob  which  crowded  the 
pit. 

There  is  no  record  of  a,  first-performance  of  a 
Shakespearian  play.  We  know  with  considerable  certainty 
the  public  theatres  in  which  the  Burbage  players  were 
playing  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  some  degree  of 
certainty  regarding  the  dates  when  most  of  the  plays  were 
written.  If  we  can  determine  the  plays  that  were  written 
for  a  public  stage,  we  can  perhaps  assume  in  what  theatre 
the  play  was  first  produced.  S’or  plays  written  for  a 
private  stage  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  Certainly 
very  few  if  any  of  the  plays  could  have  been  written  for 
the  stage  in  Blackfriars.  According  to  Sir  W .  If.  Chambers, 
the  Company  performed  a  play  before  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  maids  of  honor  at  Blackfriars  December  31*  1^02,  (2) 
seven  years  before  the  Kings1 2 s  Men  acquired  the  property . 

If  his  statement  is  correct,  there  may  have  been  other 


(1 )  Ibed. ,  p.532. 

(2)  Ibed. ,  Yol,  II,  p2Q7. 


occasions  when  the  Company  used  Blackfriars .  Such  co¬ 
ns,  r,  ust  ve  been  rare ,  for  the  first 

Quart o  to  mention  Blackfriars  appeared  in  1622.  We  know 
that  The  Lord  Chamberlain  *  r  Company  and  later  The  King!s 
Company  were  frequently  called  upon  to  present  plays  at 
11.  In  four  years  from  1603  to  16  07 ,  there  were 
forty  plays  presented  at  court  (l).  Information  regard¬ 
ing  the  court  entertainment's  has  been  preserved  in  the 
expense  .accounts  of  the  Fast er  of  Bevels,  lout  only  rarely 
was  the  name  of  the  play  mentioned.  Some  pi'  . 
been  written  for  presentation  in  the  homes  of  the  nobility 

From  Manning  ham1  s  di  ry,  3  t  If  _ hi _ t 

acted  at  the  Middle  Temple,  February  2,  1602.  ( 2 )  I 
suggest  that  during  the  winter  season  when  the  weather 


interfered  with  profitable  activities  in  the  public 
theatres,  Shakespeare’s  Company  was  kept  busy  with  enter - 
fc  5  }  t]  adding  their  bit  to  winter 

festivities  in  the  gay  capital.  I  further  suggest  that 
certain  plays  might  have  been  written  for  special  occasions 
Uight  c e  1  ions ,  , 

performances. 


p .  21 
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The  first  private  plays  were  almost  certainly 
academic.  The  school  stage  which. specialized  in  classical 
plays  was  set  up  in  an  interior  auditorial  where  space  was 
The  pattern  of  the  stage  had  followed  the  classi¬ 
c-1  pi  y  from  Italy,  When  the  time  came  for  the  Queen’s 
13  r  t  Uj  ....  court  stage, -it  is  likely  they 

copied  the  classic  stage  as  the  more  practical  for 
t  x*  ,  x  y  .  t 

likely  he  adopted  for  all  private  product  ions  and  possibly, 
too,  in  the  semi -private  theatres  such  as  11 .  b  i  - 
the  child  performers  rere  under  court  sponsorship.  (l) 

The  description  which  Sir  k.  K,  Chambers  gives  us 
of  the  court  stage  is  actually  an  accumulation  of  much, 
scattered  evidence.  The  size  of  an  interior  stage  was ,  of 
arse,  governed  by  the  amount  of  space  av  h  ’  .  The 
Cockpit  which  was  a  small  auditorium  on  the  grounds  of 
Whitehall  and  which  was  used  for  the  presentation  of  plays 

I,  h  d  a  veiy  small  stage.  The 
private  stage  was  box-like  as  if  the  inner  stage  of  the 
public  theatre  had  been  enlarged  and.  the  outer  apron  all 
but  cut  away.  Drapes  of  painted  canvas  were  used  exten¬ 
sively.  Two  or  more  lath  and  canvas  domus  were  provided. 
(2)  Chambers  describes  a  Drench  rtg 


(1) 


}  Ik 


Vo lh  ill,  p.47. 

Vcl.  Ill,  p . 21 . 


MThe  stage  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  had 
f  i  uc  1  '  1  ) 

11,  ti  i  he  n.  1  1  t1 

"bach  wall  and  the  side  walls  and  two  standing 
.  f  qrwc  r  cl  ng  a  in  r,  t  t  he  side  wal  1  s . 

11 A  1  rna i s  o n ’  mi g lit  'b e  a  un it  of  ar  c  hi t  e  c - 
,  ■  ;e  house,  tie, 

suol 

den ,  ,  :  ,  e ,  n  1 

very  often  it  represented  an  interior  such  as  a 
cham. cor  -it a  11  ib  it.’1.  ( 1  , 

Of  course,  the  number  of  Is  upended  on  the  sine  of  th 

st  .  ; e  and  on  tl  2  needs  f  t ■  1 1  y .  lie  Lc  .  y  1 

1 

,  r  a 

ur 

-  13  , 

and  sometimes  they  served  as  tr,  verses  from  the  back  to- 
the  front  of  the  stage.  (2)  It  is  quite  likely  they  were 
used  ini  the  same  way  for  court  plays. 

Thus  far  I  have  'endeavored  to  picture  the  con- 
dkg  rounc  o'  1 

ci  din  hi  c  ? 

specifically  for  the  public  theatre  and  which  were 
written  for. the  private  stage.  In  my -argument  there  are 
v  ri  >us  F  ctors  which  I  wish  to  stress,  factors  which 
must  have  influenced  Shakespeare  as  he  wrote  his  plays. 
They  are:  t  y, 


_ , 

.  ; _  ,  .  ■ 


! 


5  .  .  ) 


) 


stage,,  the  indoor .  set  ting  of  the  riv 
contrasted  with,  the  outdoor  setting  of  the  public 

re,  i  ight  rfoi  f  the  pri  bre 

contrasted  with  the  afternoon  performance  of  the  public 
1  :  f  Llv ,  imber  l  ire'd. 


v  . 


Chapter  II 
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. .  ;  . . .  .  '  r  .  .ye  i:  ? .  ]  %  ic  p; 

AITL  PRIVATE  PLAYS  AITL  TUT  BASIS  CY  WHICH  TKS  BIYI8I0IT 
IS  MALE. 


Since  we  cannot  tell  from  existing  records  the  theatres 
In  which  Sha:  .  ?  t  , 

we  are  forced  to  go  to  the  plays  themselves  for 
evidence.  I  have  made  a  survey  of  the  plays  for 
;h ,  wT  sic  -  red  in  conjunction  with 

:  j  s  ti  Is,  hlis} 

of  theatre  for  which  each,  play  was  written.  We 
shall  then  know  for  whom  he  was  writing, 
following  is  a  tabulation  0f  r.y  survey. 
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In  our  search  for  .plays  written  for  the  private 

el  i  min  at  i  on 


,  II,  III, 


s t ag e  our  proble r 

becomes 

in 

a  sense 

one  of 

Sixteen  plays  are 

.quickly 

eli 

min at  ed, 

the  pi 

require  a  "balcony?.  They  are  Henry  v 


nr-  VIII, 


The 

Merchant 

of  Venice ,  Homeo  and  ha.iet ,  Titus  An dr cni • 

cus  , 

Tinon  of 

Athens,  Cariolanus.  Antony 

Two 

Gent lemen 

of  Verona,  and  The  Tawdry:  of  the  Shrew. 

Colu 

.mn  WAW  of 

the  above  table  records  the  scenes  which 

require  a.  balcony.  One  might  hesitate  about  be  in;;  too 


dogmatic  in  the  elimination  of  this  group  were  it  not 
that,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  plays  in  other  respects 
fit  into  the  pattern,  of  those  evidently  written  for  the 
pul  3  i c  s  t  ,  It  '  ;  '■  idmi  3  t  lee 


c  oul  d (n ot)  be  han dl  e d 

on  a  private  si 

tage  ty 

w,  ■  e  : f 

s  ome  pi  at  f  or  m.  de  vi  c  e 

.  In  fact  Heim 

r  Y  and 

The  Merchant 

of  Venice  we re  presented  a t  c  our t . 

At  the 

same  time,  it 

is . notewo rt hy  t hat  n 

ot  s  i '  r  pi  y 

of  the 

twenty- one 

which  I  ascribe  to  the  public  theatre  has  a  record  of 
p  r i vat e  p  e  r f  o r nan c  e . 

...  £  y i  play;  y  be 

g  t,  r  f  tter  n  s,  I 

chosen  to  call  the  "entrance  lapse.”  The  distinction 
results  from  the  relative  sizes  of  the  public  and 


private  staler,  The  public  ctage  extended  so  far  into 
the  centre  of  the  theatre  that  persons  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  apron  were  as  met  as  forty  feet  from  the 
actors  entering  from  the  back  of  the  stage .  ( 1 }  6 on- 
tl;  ,  actors  on  the  stage  could  make  prolonged  and 
sometimes  critical  remarks  about  newcoJ  rs  on  th 
before  the  newcomers  could  get  within  hearing  distance 
cf  them,  A  very  good  example  of  the  entrance  lapse 
occurs  in  An  You  hike  It  ,  1,  ii ,  46.  The  foil owi 
logue  intervenes  between  the  entrance  of  Touchstone  and 
his  first  remarks.  He  has  come  tc  deliver  a  message*  s  . 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  his  pausing  after  his 
entrance . 

Cel.  ffHo?  Then  Hature  hath  made  a  fair  crea¬ 
ture,  may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fi] 

- 

tune,  hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut 
off  the  argument:? n 

'  1  3  is  For 

S  ture,  wh<  t  fortu  H  tun  1  Latura] 

cutter  off  cf  la  ture  Vs  wit . ,! 

Cel.  ”Peradventure  this  is  not  fortune’s  work 
but  i'A  t  a:  A  ;  .  .  Lving  a:  ;ura3 

wits  too  dull  to  reason  of. such  goddesses,  hath 
sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone;  for  always 
.  2  duln e e :  f  ' h  foe  1  is  het s t :  e 

wits.  How  now,  witi  whither  wander  yc 

Even  on  a  stage  so  large,  it  is  almost  incredible 


( i )  y  - ,  t  y  ,  j  j  t 


p-523. 


SO  HUCll  could  ' 

Is  v  r ,  i  r  t  1  i  t 

very  rapidly  on  the  Elizabethan  stage.  Certainly  Touch¬ 
stone  could  not  have  heard  the  conversation  of  the  girls, 
for  he  soys, 


mu  o-f 


stress  vo 


■n  rmi  p' 


T5Xy 


your  rather . 11 

Had  Touchstone  heard  the  converaat ion,  he  would  surely 
have  retaliated  in  true  Touchstone  style.  He  would  be 
compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to  remain  in  character.  Such 
a  lapse  could  not  have  been  possible  on  a  private  stage, 
f* or  t be  newcomer  wa s  never  more  than  a.  few  feet  from  the 


rfcors  already  on  the 

stage . 

The  following 

is  a  1 

ist  of  plays 

in  which  the 

Lt ranee  lapse  occurs ■ 

with  s 

pecific  insta 

aces  giyen. 

>iurnn  of  the  table  they 

are  marked  R 

© - • 

Henry  VI  Port  II 

I,  i, 

7  •  Y  it  1 4 

q 

Henrv  VI.  Part  III 

I ,  i 

,  210;  III, 

iii  44 

Richard  II 

II,  i 

1,  73 

Henrv  IV  Part  II 

I,  i, 

23;  I,  i,  6 

0;  V,  ii,  14 

Henry  V 

■  III, 

i  i  70  •  V  i 

-*■  -  }  1  y  )  J  J- 

1  % 

)  — 

Hina  John 

III, 

•  _  £  .  TT 

)  ~  >  > 

i  64 

.... , 

The  lifer  chant  of  Ven 

i  ce  I 

i  *7 

f  x  J  >  1 

Romeo  and  Juliet  I 

,  i ,  3 

9;  I,  i ,  64; 

T  n  n  4  0  • 

-  ,  -  ,  *~. ) 

I I ,  iv ,  3 

)  III;  i  J  y , 

As  Y 

’ou 

L  i  he 

!  1 

I, 

ii, 

ON 

I,  ii,  98; 

v 

*  J 

ii,  15 

Juli 

LI c- 

Caes 

’ 

ii» 

178; 

;  I , 

8.  J  J,, 

31 

T  i  mo 

n  r 

,f  j\t 

hens 

1, 

i-i 

174; 

II, 

,  1 ' 

Carl 

nus 

T 

j-  >  P 

1;  1 

;  •  ^  ) 

0  0  • 

4-  L~-  ) 

Iv, 

1 

7 

Ante 

' 

Cl< 

r-,  JL 

1, 

11 

The  1 

T:  a  in  • 

of 

tin 

3  Shr 

ew 

1,  ii, 

138 

•  tv 

>  ^  > 

iv, 

7 

Troi 

lus 

and 

rino  ^  , 

’  i  cu . 

II 

,  ii: 

•7-1 

■  }  i 

;  11, 

i  ii, 

111 

T  J-  V  ->  *  n  -1  v->  . 

.. 


’To  0 -I-,..  4. 


-- 1  i \r >  2o ;  II,  i  i  i , 


1,  ii,  44 

Tue  fact  that  examples  of  the  entrance  lapse  are  not 
numerous  may  suggest  that  most  of  the  action  occurred 
at  or  near  the  rear  of  the  outer  stage. 

The  third  point  in  the  argument  has  t  do  with 
the  do  bus  .  In  the  public  theatre,  there  was  only  tl 
one  inner  stage  which  could  serve  as  a  bedroom  or  inner 
chamber  separate  from  the  outer  stage.  There  is  no 
evidence  t hat  seoarat e  dorous  were  used  as  was  the  custom 
on  the  private  stage  though  tents  must  have  been  Bitched 
on  the  apron  for  certain  of  the  war  scenes.  Traverses 
-  -  0  '  '  "  la  a  :  r  ; 

could  the  lath  and  canvas  dorus  have  been  used  because 
they  would  have  interfered  with  the  view  of  that  part  of 
rtlie  audience  whiph  occupied  the  galleries  on  either  side 
of  the  stage.  The  scheme  could  be  used  only  when  the 
entire  audience  remained  in  front  of  the  sts  •' 3  and  could 


r 


i 


1 


it  art  Ir;  ,  Hie  use 

of  two  or  more  downs  made  possible  continuous  action  with 
no  pauses  necessary  for  changing  interior  properties. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  interior  scenes  which 
represent  different  places  and  which  follow  each  other  in 
uninterrupted  sequence  must  have  been  written  for  per- 
formance  on  a  private  stage. 

An  examination  of  the  plays  reveals  that  several 
plays  have  no  interior  scenes.  Others  have  an  occasional 


interior  scene  but  never  two  in  succession. 

:  i  1  in  t :  ::u.  a  ,  '  /. 

with  exterior  scenes  in  a  manner  so  evident 


In  s  ome 


alternate 
as  to  be 


hardly  a  matter  of  chance.  The  alternating  pattern  may 
be  demonstrated  thus: 

A  T?';  r  ch  at  of  h>-  n i  c  o 

Exterior  o  o  o  o-o-o  o  o  o  o-o-o-o 

\  /  \  /  \  /  \/\/\/\/ 

Interior  o  o  o  o  o  o  o 


■  'em  ad  Juliet 

Exterior  o-o  o-o-o-o  o-o  o-o-o  o  o  o  o-o 

\  /  s'  \  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  \ 

interior  o  oo  ooooo 

This  alternation  ©f  interior  end  exterior  scene:  would  he 
nec  r:  there  is  only  one  downs.  Such  plays,  I 

believe,  were  intended  for  the  public  stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  tl  r  .  f  ; 

which  have  a  succession  of  differing  inner 


scenes  with  no 


) 


f  i 


i  nt  erspersed  e  x.t  e  rnal  s  c  ene  s  t  o  per  mi  t  chang  e 
:: .  Thus,  at  least  two  ndumus''-  are  necessary 
here  three  exam ole s  with  the  scenes  indicated 


proper- 
I  include 
d  the 


i nt e ri or  s cene s  1 a hell e d  with  1 
f  e ring  in t  er  i  or  s  et  t  ing  s . 


os 


di cate 


ZtL  X.jir 


fl  CV  ft 

O  ■“  o  o 

X/m  I,nl  X/i 


Exteri 
Interior 

Interior 

•.  her 


a-.i.-i  g, i  nr.w  m,,*  my 


\  /  \  /  \ 

c  ft  C  R  C  R  £>  R 


%\i  7,iW  2(„ 

/ 


^ ,'<«■»  £T,o  ££;;  &»*'  i5p  So  3oi  X\ 


a,-  n,u  2y  bl/  m;>"  m>,'»  is;  myi  n,« 


^  &  a  &/  vo  a/ 


Q—  Q—  0 

xr.-r,;u  i,o 


Interior 


Interior 


Xiii  r.‘'^  IT,.’ 
/  \ 


Sjn  K,isr 


S”  K.i 

C  -  0 


lii  i.' 


33,**  53.-'  Hi 

0-  0-  0 


zy  ip  in,i  sp*  a«i  3 1- 


■e  indicated  under  c 


C" 


rj-lavq  ir 

JT  —  'J*J  N"  J’ ' 

).  which 

inter i 

or  sequences  occur. 

An  ot  ner 

■  line 

of  attack  which  the 

reveals 

(  column 

,?E,J ) 

is  based  on  the  nun 

out  door 

scenes 

whi  ch 

ind 


s  sur 


that  plays  in 

tne  puolic 

the 

j  ax  r 

es  were  prese 

i n t  e  d  dur  r ng 

day l ig  ht  h our  s 

f  1  'l  w]oflr 

eas 

pr  j. 

Veit e  perform 

nces  were 

held  at  night . 

It  seems 

lii 

cely 

X  1,.  r-.  4- 

x  iic,  o  ct  ararki 

fist  would. 

have  this  fact 

or  of  dayt 

i  me 

or 

ii  i g nt  t  i  me  pre 

sentation  i 

mind  while  com 

posing  his 

pic 

IV  # 

The  survey  r 

eve  a l s  r  a  t n 

( i )  ,  ,  ii, 
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interesting  results.  The  tendency  for  outdoor,  daytime 
scenes  to  predominate  is  evident  in  plays  which  other 

ui  shing  factors  seem  to  ascribe  to  out  do  or  theatre?-. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  the  scenes  have  outdoor  settings 
while  only  thirty- six  percent  have  indoor  settings.  In 
c  -  •  :  ;h  t  ah.? 

-  f-c  *  of 

a ct iv it y .  Many  scenes  oc cur  in  p al a ce s  a nd  c curt s  and 
are  therefore  ind  s,  let raci 

from  the  outdoor  mood  which  is  predominant . 

The  same  is  true  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies 
which  were  written  for  the  public  stage .  Nothing  could 
be  more  external  in  mood  than  As  Y  u  ,h-ke  It  where  the 
ratio  is  1&  to  3  for  outdoor  scenes  and  Julius  Caesar 
with  its  r  tio  of  15  to  2.  In  of  -••therm:  the  ratio 

is  c  reversal  of  the  tendency,  but  in  spite  of  the 

L  fc  r  i  or  ly  i  he  pi  p  , 

the  movement  is  away  from  the  palace  and  out  to  the 
forests  and  caves  where  Timon  finds  freedom  from,  associa¬ 
tions  which  lie  found  odious.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  outdoor  scenes  out ru-'har  e cl  i:  aoor  scenes  i:  The  r- 
caa,  t  c"  ii  a  in  sc  ?na  Jahahh.  In  ant  any  .  nc. 

Cl^jno;atr,a  indoor  scenes  predor  i  :??e  because  Cle opa- 
figures  so  largely  in  th  play,  but  in  spite  of  th 


7*  *v»  o 


one  feels  the 


pi 


E*  tr  \  the  play ,  one  feels  the 

impact  of  the  Egyptian  sun. 

r  hand,  '  1  F  1  '  t  r 

plays --show  a  preponderance  of  indoor  scenes,  liven  with 
the  inclusion  of  a  Corw  i _ f  Errors,  h  ove 1  s  hah  our 1  s  h  < . >st , 


- . s  Tei _ tst , 


, 


of  indoor  scenes  is  fifty-two  whill  forty-eight  percent 


are  outdoor  scenes.  We  find  also  that  several  of  the 
Lays  .  roup,  ?  -  a  larger  portion 

of  outdoor  seen*  ,  r  act ic ally  demand  an  ar 
lighted  stage,  the  kind  of  situation  provided  "by  the  pri¬ 
vate  theatre .  7  rb; g. r  it  is  '  -ail ,  however,  to  examine 

each  of  the  private  theatre  plays  individually  and  to 
recount  in  each  case  the  factors  which  provide  evidence 


of  the  private  origin  of  the  plays. 

The  Comedy  of  hrrors  was  written  between  the 
years  1539  and  1593  ^n&  perhaps  even  earlier.  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  Shakespeare’s  first  effort  in  dramatic, 
composition,  and  it  has  a bo 

c 

,  fe . i . hmewsL .  (  ■ 

her.es  to  the  classical  tradition  of  the  unities.  Beyond 
the  classical  style  and  the  absence  of  a  balcony"  scene, 
there  is  no  mechanical  device  by  which  we  dan  pin  this 
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play  to  the  private  stage*  The  only  mention  that  is  made 
of  its  -having  "been  acted  is  a  reference  to  a  performance 
t  Gray’  s  Inn  in  1594.  Frances  Yates ,  who 
L  ove  ’  f _  h  t, 

revels  at  Gray1  -  Inn  in  1 594-95*  She  says, 

"The  members  of  Gray*  s  Inn  included  several  of 
the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  land  including  the 

1  i,  bon,  -  1 

Hichmond."  (l) 

The  Gray ’ s  Inn  p erf or " an c e  mu s t  therefore  have  been  of  a. 
-private  nature.  The  classical  element  of  the  play  and 
the  evi dence  of  early  composition  may  suggest  that  it  was 
originally  written  for  a  school  stage.  This  conjecture 
may  he  supported  by  the  fact  that  Pinch,  a  schoolmaster, 
is  included  in'  the  dramatis  ears  or .  e .  There  seems  no 
logical  reason  for  sc  labelling  Pinch  unless  as  a  good 
natured  jibe  which  would  appeal  to  students. 

In  certain  respects  Love’s  Labour*  s  host  is  a 
companion  .piece  to  the  Comedy  o:p  .TJrrors  .  Sir  F.  K. 

Chambe r s  sets  t he  dat e  of  t : ' c  c o r.g  o s i t i on  at  :1 58 9  •  If 
he  is  correct,  it  too  may  have  been  composed  for  a 
stage.  Like  the  Corneas-  ^  ".vrr  orr  ,  it  ii  eludes  a  school¬ 
master  in  the  dr  -  vr.t  is  sens  on  me .  The  play  displays  the 
same  evidence  of  immaturity,  a  love  of  puns,  stichc 


(l)  Prances  Yates  ,  L  Study  of  Love’s  T  "  our’  •  Let, 

Ca  i  hr i dg  e :  19  3^  >  p • 1 5 


and  all  the  other  signs  of  youthful  poetic  excess. 

Keilson,  however,  selects  l5l?4  as  a  re 

f fin itj  >  and  Julie- 

despite  its  “art if loivlit^  and  linguistic  virtuosity.  ' :  ( 1 } 

This  is  interest  in;; ,  for  Prances  Yates  sets  the  dat 

1595*  She  suggests  that  Shakespeare  was  influenced  by 

the  evidence  of  gaiety  which  he  saw  at  the  Grey’s  Inn 

Revels  in  1594-95  when  the  Comedy  of  h'rrors  was  presented. 

Kells  on  says  in  his  introduction  to  the  play , 

y  he  a.  d  wit  ted,  however,  is  that  the 
satire  and  wit  flashing  through  the  play  are  con¬ 
stantly  suggestive  of  more  than  a.  general  object 
and  may  hint  at  more  than  meets  the  eye .  ”  (2) 

Miss  Yates  believes  that  the  good-natured  satire  was 

directed  at  the  aristocratic  members  of  Gray’s  Inn  and 

that  the  theme  is  full  of  the  light-hearted  atmosphere 

characteristic  of  the  Gray’s  Inn  Revels.  Further  on  she 

says, 

f?It  was  no  doubt  first  performed  at  a  private 
,  Earl  of  Southampton’s  before 

an  audience  largely  composed  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  been  present  at  the  revels.”  (3) 

Structurally,  h 0 ve 1 s  h a b our ’ s  L 0 st  is  definitely 

a  classical  type  of  play.  The  unity  of  place  is  wore 

Til 

.  _ _ _ , 

p  .  53  •  C  0  ~  nl  e  t  e  h  1  ay  s  n: : roe :  s  . 

(2)  Ibed-.  ?•  54.  , 

(  3  J  w  .  cit . ,  p.  la  2 


0 .  *£o  ;  r  i  ■  •  ,  ■ 


:  ;  <  >  ^  ' 
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restricted  even  than  in  The  Comedy,  of  Errors,  for  every 
scene  is  enacted  in  the  same  garden.  There  is  no  balcony 
needed  and  no  case  of  entrance  lapse.  The  play  is  so 
completely  a  problem  of  witty  dialogue  that  the  out- of - 
doors  aspect  may  be  ignored.  Actually,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  play  from  being  enacted  on  a  public  stage. 
However,  the  nature  of  the  dialogue  suggests  a  cultured 
audience  and  records  point  only  to  performances  on- 
private  stages.  In  159&  it  was  presented  before  G,ueen 
Elizabeth  at  court,  and  in  l6  04~5  was  presented  at  the 
court  of  James.  A  quarto  published  in  1631  refers  to  its 
presentation  at  Blackfriars. 

There  is  some  justification  in  the  theory  that 
All’s  hell  That  Ends  hell  is  the  play  which  Francis  Meres 
in  his  1598  list  of  Shakespearian  plays  refers  to  as 
Love’s  Labour* s  Hon.  Ho  other  existing  play  fits  the 
earlier  title  so  well.  If  the  theory  is  true,  the  play 
becomes  a  sequel  to  Love’s  L a b oar’s  Los t  and  may  have  been 
presented  to  an  audience  similar  to  that  at  Gray’s  Inn  in 
159 4-5«  The  technique  of  the  dramatist  is  typical  of  that 
employed  in. private  theatre  plays  though  the  evidence  is 
not  as  conclusive  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  some  others. 

Ho  balcony  was  required,  there  are  no  ” entrance  le.pses>,} 


. 


and  indoor  scenes  predominate.  The  interest  of  the  play 
lies  mainly  in  the  plot  and  dialogue.  The  freedom  with 
which  Shakespeare  introduces  sexy  dialogue  may  point  to 
a  private  audience,  for  we  find  much  less  of  this  freedom 
in  plays  designed  for  the  public  theatre.  As  in  hove ’ s 
ha hour ’s  host,  there  are  passages  which  might  have  been 
directly  aimed  at  an  aristocratic  audience,  but  in  this 
play  there  is  less  gaiety  and  more  of  the  didactic  tone. 
The  King’s  speech  (II,  iii,  124-151 )  is  pie  of  the 

didactic  touch.  Then  there  is  the  point  of  the  hidden 
eavesdroppers .( IV,  i).  T  amatist  seldom  hides  his 

characters  on  the  public  stage,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  view  clear  from  three  directions. 

The  only  existing  Quarto  of  auch  Ado  About 
Kothina  was  printed  in  l6oo.  The  title  page  informs  us 
that  the  play  had  been,  ’’sundry  times  acted  publikely.” 

It  is  a  play  which  could  have  been  acted  on  a  public  stage 
with  little  difficulty,  and  it  is  certainly  well  suited  to 
an  afternoon  performance.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  in¬ 
clude  it  among  the  private  plays  for  various  reasons. 

What  was  said  of  the  technique  of  Ill’s  hell  is  also  true 
for  this  play.  Ho  balcony  is  needed,  there  are  no 
’’entrance  lapses,”  and  the  majority  of  scenes  are  indoors. 
In  this  play,  too,  there  is  some  eavesdropping. 


The 


vn 


2o 


"bower  required  in  III,  i,  33  would  "best  "be  served  "by  the 
projecting  type  of  do  inns  employed  on  the  private  stage. 
While  the  play  is  set  in  Arragon  and  the  characters  are 
supposed  t o  he  Italians,  the  setting,  the  characters 
and  the  dialogue  are  essentially  English.  There  is  much 
of  that  play  of  wit  so  affected  Toy  the  fashionable  young 
men  of  the  day,  and  therefore  it  is  a  form  of  dialogue 
which  would  have  delighted  a  fashionable  audience.  There 
is  little  of  the  action  and  roguery  which  would  appeal 
to  the  occupants  of  the  pit  of  a  public  theatre.  Surely, 
had  Shakespeare  had  the  ’’groundlings’1  in  mind  as  he 
wrote  this  play,  he  would  have  made  more  of ,  the  villain 
Don  John  and  of  the  villainy  of  Boca  chi  o  (III,  iii,  102- 
175)  •  The  fact  that  the  play  was  presented  before  the 
court  in  1612- 13  would  suggest  that  it  had  won  a  reputa¬ 
tion  among  England’s  aristocracy. 

A  group  of  five  plays  which  includes  Twelfth 
Eight,  The  Jerry  "Eves  of  rri;:dnr,  T  b  a  vr  0  f  r  "  ure  , 
Hamlet  end  10.  or  T--1  '  was  beyond  any  doubt  planned 
for  the  private  stage.  Besides  the  fact  that  they  re¬ 
quire  no  balcony  and  that  they  have  no  ’’entrance  lapse,” 
these  five  plays  demand  some  provision  for  staging 
interior  sequences.  Only  a  stage  with  two  or  more  domus 


could  be  used  in  that  day  when  custom  demanded  continuous 
p  e  rf  orxnan  ce  t  hr  oug  hout  ■  the  pr  e  sent  at  ion  of  a  play,  ( 1 ) 
Furthermore,  records  of  the  period  refer  only  to  primate 
performances  of  these  plays. 

The  only  reference  to  a  performance  of  Twelfth 
If  i/.ht  is  that  of  John  Manningham  in  his  Diary ,  dated 
Eeb.  2,  1&01-2.  The  play  was  evidently  acted  at  the 
Middle  Temple  at  approximately  that  date.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  play  suggests  that  it  was  very  new.  One  may 
assu me  t h v 1 1  Twelfth  E'iaht  h a d  h e e n  wr itten  for  prese nt a - 
tion  at  the  celebrations  at  court  on  Jan.  6. 

This  delightful  comedy  contains  two  plots,  one  of 
love  romance  and  one  of  sheer  comedy,  yet  both  are  beaut 1 
fully  interwoven.  The  story  is  set  in  Illyria,  and  the 
love  theme  retains  some  of  the  color  of  its  Italian 
setting,  but  the  scenes  involving  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir 
Andrew  Ague cheek  are  as  English  as  roast  beef.  Malvolio 
in  his  stiff-backed  conceit  is  typical  of  the  convention¬ 
al  English  butler.  Only  an  audience  familiar  with  the 
plane  of  society  portrayed  in  the  play  could  properly 
appreciate  and  enjoy  its  humor. 

The  finest  eavesdropping  scene  to  be  found  in 
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Shakespeare’s  plays  occurs  in  Twelfth  Eight,  An  eaves¬ 
dropping  scene  must  provide  for  the  listeners  a  suitable 
hiding  place  where  they  will  be  hidden  from  the  persons 
being  spied  upon  and  yet,  where  they  will  be  visible  to 
the  audience.  Such  provision  is  possible  when  the 
audience  is  seated  in  front  of  the  stage,  but, would 
hardly  be  convincing  when  part  of  the  audience  looks  on 
from  either  side.  We  must  remember  that  any  obstruction 
on  the  apron  of  the  public  theatre  would  interfere  with 
the  view  of  some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
audience,  those  who  occupied  the  side  galleries.  Actual¬ 
ly,  the  presence  of  an  eavesdropping  scene  in  a  play  is, 

I  believe,  a  most  reliable  bit  of  evidence  that  the  play 
was  written  specifically  for  a  private  stage.  In  column 
5IEH  of  the  survey  chart,  1  have  indicated  the  plays  in 
which  eavesdropping  occurs. 

The  herry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  said  to  have  been 
written  at  the  request  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who  wished  to 
see  Sir  John  Eal staff  in  love.  What  Shakespeare  has 
done  to  Sir  John  in  this  play  seems  to  bear  out  the 
tradition.  If  the  play  was  so  inspired,  it  must  have 
been  first  presented  at  Whitehall.  Certainly, 
has  all  the  ear-marks  of  a  private  piece  and  the  only 
records  of  its  perf ormance • are  of  performances  at  court 
in  1602  and  in  1604. 
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In  certain  respects,  T*easure  for  Measure  is  a 
companion  play  to  All *  s  Well .  In  it,  the  stratagem  of 
All  Vs.  Well  is  repeated  and  the  character  of  Parolles  is 
redrawn  in  the  person  of  Lucio.  What  I  have  said  for 
All  ’  s  Well  can  he  said  for  this  play .  The  plays  are 
f  ated  1602  and  3.6  03.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  dramatist 
should  repeat  his  theme  so  soon  unless  urged  to  do  so  by 
the  aristocratic  audience  which  f  ound  All1 s  hell  so 
satisfying  that  it  demanded  more  of  the  same.  Beil son 
in  his  introduction  to  the  play  comments  on  the  perfor¬ 
mance  at  Court  on  December  26,  16 04,  and  actually  assigns 


comp  os'  it  i  on  to  that  y  ei 


He  goes  on  to  say 


HIt  was  among  the  first,  of  Shakespeare f  s  plays 
t  0  be  given  for  James  at  Whitehall  *  • 

company,  now  the  King  *  s  Men;  and  the  lines  I ,  i,  68-73 
and  II,  iv,  27-30,  touching  up  on  the  annoyance  which 
well-intentioned  public  throngs  may  cause  their 
rulers,  seem  e  al  cu  1  s  .t  e  d  to  pie  a  s  e  Ja  me  s ,  wl  lose 
aversion  to  crowds  was  well  Mown.  The  central 
stratagem  in  the  plot  links  the  play  directly  with 
Al'.1  1  g  ]  s p  1  ei  1  d  1  d  pas s ag e s  in  III,  i ,  4- 41 , 

118-132  and  II,  iv,  1-7  are  unmistakably  kin  to  the 
famous  speeches  in  Hamlet.”  (l) 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  Court  performance 

of  Measure  for  Measure  on  December  26 ,  1104,  was  its 

first  presentation. 

The  records  tell  us  that  Hamlet  was  presented  in 


(l)  [ill,  .  cit.,  p.  ' 
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London  in  1603  and  at  sea  in  16 07.  The  paucity  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  remarkable  considering  the  volumes  that  have 
been  written  about  this  play  .in  more  recent .tines.  Its 
present  popularity  is  based  on  its  great  depth  of  drama¬ 
tic  power  and  on  its  disturbing  psychological  interest. 
The  strength  of  its  appeal  to  the  intellect  suggests 
that  it  war  written  for  an  intellectual  audience.  Hamlet 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  1&02.  Since  its 
‘London  performance  occurred  in  1603,  L 

theatres- .were  all  outside  Lond  n,  we  v  fi- 

a  for  assuming  that  it  was  performed,  ai  i' 

first  performed,  at  private  house.  Structurally  the 
play  is  ideally  suited  for  presentation  on  a  private 

,  best  evidence  is  to  be 

found  in  a  passage  in  Act  III  of  the  play. 

M0.,  it  0  the  soul  to  see  a  rol 

•periwig- pat ed  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to 
very  rags,  to  split  the 

who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
i  n  e  xp  lie  a  b  1  e  du  mb-  e  h  0  w  s  an  d  noise.  (ill,  i  i ,  9  **  1 3  •  ) 

’  t  have  to  go  beyond  Shal  1 

cover  that  a  sixteenth  century  Cockney  had  as  much  stiff¬ 
necked  English  pride  as  his  present  day  counterpart  and 
would  be  as  quick  to  resent  a  slight.  Shakespeare  would 
not  dare  cast  a- slur  at  &  group  which  formed  a  large 
portion  of  his  public  audience.  It  would  be  neither. 
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delicate  (6r  discreet,  Any  criticism,  however,  of  the 
groundlings  would,  we  may  he  cure,  meet  with  the  full 


v  purely  aristocratic  audiei 


Tale  ‘ 


m 


a-y 


16x1. 


He i  1  s on  "believes  t hat  t he  p  1  ay  v :: i s  wr i 1 1 e n 


early  that  year.  It  is  recorded  in  the  accounts  of  the 

King’s  Revels  that  it  was  acted  at  court  in  the  year  l6n 

and  again  in  l6 12-13*  This  information,  cc  hi 

the  fact  that  the  play  measures  up  in  every  detail  to  the 

qualities  which  we  assign  to  the  privat  , 

to  in  c  lu  de  The  ".■"inter1?  h.  he  i  ■  * >: :  g  t  h  e  a  1  ay  s  w; .  i  ch 

Shakespeare  wrote  for  private  presentation. 


Two  somewhat  similar  plays  which  I  assign  to 


private 


stage  are  R  Tah"iv "  va’-^.i  "ah'  ha'-:/'  and  The 


Tempest .  Both  are  highly  poetic  and  are  almost  , pure 
fantasy.  Both  would  lose  much  of  their  Beauty  and 
mystery  if  presented  in  mid-afternoon  in  the.  hold  and 
searching'  reality  of  the  sun.  They  require  a  night-time 
setting  where  subdued  lighting  will  add  to  the  enchant¬ 


ment  which  the  dramatist  seeks  to  effect.  There  is  some 
justification  for  the  Belief  t:  .  t  .d.  Hi  dsn  a  a  v.-r -Bight }  f 
Dream  was  written  to  celebrate  seme  imp ert .  nt  wedding. 
Possible  occasions  are  cited  by  ire  il  son  in  his  intro  due- 
t ion.  (l) 


I _ i  , 


' 


The  Drears  requires  ...  group  of  ten  boys  to  a  at  the  part  of 
ladies  and  fairies*  If  the  play  were  presented  at  court, 
there  would  be  available  for  these  parts  the  child  actors 
then  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Queen  and  her  Faster  of 
Bevels . 

Eh o wn  d a t e s  tie  The  Te'nest  very  closely  to  the 
private  theatre .  It  was  written  in  loll  and  was  acted 
the  same  year  at  Whitehall  .end  again  in  1612.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  public  perf or nances  of  either  The  Tempest 
or  h  - TL deurre r~hi; ;; dt  *  s  Ide :.w  The  fact  t'n  t  The  Tempest 
adheres  to  the  classical  .  not  necessarily  proof 

rivate  tl  re , 

might  expect  that  it  would  be  more  easily  produced  on  a 
stage  which  grew  out  of  the  classical  tradition,  Struc- 
:  .  lly ,  ' 

a  private  stage.  T?ne  wandering  of  characters  in  and  out 
.of  wooded  retreats  could  be  more  easily  handled  on  a 
stage  viewed  only  from  one  direction.  It  would  appear 
r i di cul ou s  to  spectat or s  wh 0  mu s t  view  t h e  p e rf  orman c e 
from  galleries  ranged  along  both  sides  of  the  stage. 

Gy  mb  e line  has  . ost  of  the  properties  of  the 

private- stage  type  of  play.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been 

,  -  .  t 


■ 


Coiagany  began  presenting  their  winter  p  erf  or  nances  at 
El  a  c  kf  r  i  ar  s .  It  is  Ter  y"  1  i  he  ly  t  3  i  at  Cyn'beline  m  -  s 


written  for  the  Blackfriar1 2 s  Stage.  P  : 

l6ll, 

where.  (l)  If  it  was  first  presented  in  Blachf riars , 

I ,  ■  ,  - . ,  .  ..  , 


may  he  explained.  Chambers  tells  us  that  the  original 
f ratery  which  was  adapted  by  Burbage  for  his  theatre  was 
two-storied  building.  Burbage  removed  the  floor  of  the 
upper  story  to  give  him  ample  space  to  erect  galleries 
and  to  heighten  and  enlarge  the  stage.  (2)  He  thus  set 
for  indoor  theatres  the  pattern  which  was  to  last  a  long 
time.  He  was  able  to  combine  to. good  advantage  certain 
p  r  ope r t  i  e  s  of  b ot  h  t  he  pu  bl  i  c  an d  p r  i  vat  e  t  he  at  res. 

t:  ,  Haj . beth, 


;11 0 .  and  Birr'  3- ear  trouble  me  somewhat. 

,  the  three  plays  coul 

enacted  with  facility  on  either  the  public  or  the  pri¬ 
vate  stage  .  Indeed,  the  Quarto  of  16  23  •  inf  or  ms  us  that 
Othello  was  enacted  sundry  tines  at  the  Globe  and  at 
Blackfriars.  There  is  evidence  that  Ha c beth  was  presen- 

,  the  year  that  it  was  written. 


(1)  I  bod.  .  p.  456. 

(2)  E.  K.  Cham  r  ,  c.hc .  ,  Vol.  II,  p.?54 
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Tii  i  s  evidence  a  I  ong  vri  th  1 1  le  tri  but  e  t  o  Jar  ie  s  , 

ffand  some  I  see 

That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry.  '• 

( 7it.c"oeth.  IV,  i,  120) 

are  suggestive  that  Macbeth  was  written  for  presentation 
at  'Whitehall.  however,  there  is  evidence  that  hi c both 
was  also  acted  on  the  public  stage  of  The  Globe  in  l6n. 
hi:v  hear  may  have  been  presented'  on  cue  public  stage, 
but  the  records  refer  only  to  court  presentations  in 

nd  in  1608.  More  'reassuring  than  the  information 
above  is  the  mood  of  darkness  which  dominates  the  three 
plays.  In  eveiy  case  the  most  dramatic  and  dynamic 
events  occur  at  night.  Lear  wandered  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  'the  storm  while  madness  grew  upon  him.  Macbeth 
twice  met  the  witches  on  the  darkening  heath,  he  commit  - 
is  first  murder  while  others  slept ,  L. 
ylaid  in  t 

sd  in  her  sleep.  Othello ,  t 

has  many  scenes  which  are  best  presented  at  night.  Sure¬ 
ly  Shakespeare  meant  these  three  plays  to  be  presented 
in  the  evening  on  a  stage  where  the  lighting  effects 
could  be  provided  which  would  serve  best  to  support  the 
mood  of  darkness  haunting  these  great  tragedies. 

The  most  troublesome  play  and  the  last  to  be 
discussed  in  this  study  is  h  riel.  ,  .  i  b;;r.'. 

play  has  all  the  structural  characteristics  of  the 


-I 


!  . 


J  y 


1  Globe. 

In  spite  of  its  history  y,  incli 

to  consider  it  originally  intended  for  private  presen¬ 
tation,  While  there  are  several  occasions  where  interior 


follow  if 

perf  ormed  on  the  threshold  of  the  inner  '  stage  or  perhaps, 
r  way,  lay  pted  to  the  public 

stage .  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  regarding  the  extent 
to  which  Sh  k  spe  r<  w  ted  with  its  c  siti 

The  fact  that  Peri cles  was  omitted  from  the  first  two 

folios  w gu id  s u g:g e s t  t h at  t h o s e  wh o  co n p i led  t he  f i r s t 
folios  were  not  convinced  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
P 1 ay  *  At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting  to  n 

T1 _ ; . 3dy  of  Errors,  Twelfth 

hi,-; ht ,  Cymbeltne  .  T~  o  Vint  -,r 1  f  T:  le  ,  The  Tempest  ,  Ph ch 

Ac . . About  h _ t _ ing,,  Measure  for  Measure,  of  ' 

sixteen  plays- which  1  ascribe  to  the  private  stage,  (l  ) 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  following  is  i 
able  divisioi  1 

private  plays,  the  divisa  1  V.  le 


e 1 }  Ueileon  &  Kill,  Op.  Cit . ,  p.4 


f 


e  Tide  nee  'both  from  outside 
the  ms  el  ve  s  . 

Public  Plays 
lie  nr-/  VI,  I,  II,  III 
Pi ch • r ^  III 
:u.i  c:  ii 

Hunry  IV,  I,  II 

ulLLLl  V 

■Kin y  I  ohn 
Henry  VIII 

The  hipchc-nt  v"  '-hue  j  •  p 

'hye  •  eud  J::l  i.  ~  t 

As  You  Id. be  It 
Titus  An  dr  1  cuu 

Julius  (h  :  "  ■ 

Timon  of  Athens 

Car  j  olanuF' 

Antony  u'.ncl  Cle on  at r: 

T  v  o  C  e  :i  1 1 1  ■  r .  ..e  n  o  1  y  •  o  :■  u  • 

T"u;  'ia:hnn  ■v^thv  ihrev 

Troilnr  Cro  i-..:d 


sources  and  from  the  plays 

Private  Plays 
The  Co:vJ;y  of  Errors 

Loved  p.  1'  h:  .  ur  h~  1  •-  at 
^  i:.h  •  ■'!!  t:  - 1  VyI-  11 

^dc  .-d.-ut  A  oil  in,.; 

Tv/elfth  bfnht 

The  Perry  V/i-vea  -of  Windsor 

^h; ....  r  u r e  _  f  o r  1 I ej± ? ' u r  e 

lo  .rlet 

Thu  V/tr.t  er*  s  Me 

....  ...adru'  ~  y-r-hh,  'It *  -  liy  '  ' 

'  The  Tempest 

Cy  v be  line 

!h  chhsh. 

othell o 
TCi  yi£z  L  e  o  r 

ri  cly  ,  '  ri;f '•  Tyre 


CHAPTER  III 


n 

J  ( 


THE  EPPS  GI  WHI 
OiT  T  HE  Q  UAL  I T  Y 


A  -  •  ■_  HE  *  3  FI  ::  1TCES  H  D 

AUD  WOHK^TSHIP-  OF  HIS  PLAYS 


We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
differences  in  quality  and  wort.' unship  which  were  forced 
upon  Shakespeare  by  the  differing  audiences.  Devotees  of 
Shakespeare  tell  us  that  part  of  the  perpetual  delight 
in  hi  plays  cones  from  the  discoveries 


cr<  ...  pi]  g  up 
and  dr  amt  i 
skill  which 


in  every  reading,  of  new  subtleties  of  poetic 
c  excellence of  thought, 
had  before  escaped  their  notice.  There  will 


be,  doubtless,  much  that  has  es 

ly  clearly . 

I  t  ■  fi ■  ,  ' 

tori  cal  Plays  were  written  for  the  public  theatres. 
Shakespeare  had  available  the  balcony  and  the  large  stage 
wh  ig  f  i bile  theatres.  Thus,  we  find  that 

balcony  scenes  and  ff entrance  lapses1’  frequently  occur  in 


this  group  of  plays.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  scenes  re- 

I -door  activity,  a  high  percentage  v 

realize  the  necessity  for  numerous  court  and  antiehambor 


.  sr,  apart  from  the  restrictions  and  the 

■'  the;  ted, 

vi  t  ...  ....  hi  li  i  i  ii 

mind  while  he  wrote  these  ploys.  The  rank  and  file  of 
t  he  Eng  li sh  p e opl e  hay e  al way s  e n j  oyed  c curt  p a g c  ant ry . 
hmen  have  always  taken  pride  in  their  ability  in 
n  s  •  '  in  Shakespeare’ s  day  the  lowliest  f  It 

]  i  e  If  .  French.  Then,  too,  the 

n  ge  Englishman  lowed  bombast .  At  a  time  whei 

p  over  and  importance  among  the  nations,  Shakespeare  cl  ... 
to  produce  his  historical  plays.  He  possibly  was  not 


setting'  out  to  rouse  the  rabble  to  any  degree  of  patriotic 
,  r  1  kit  '  '  ;  '  < 

have  "box- office”  appeal.  The  historical  plays  tend  to 
run  to  a  pattern  wherein  the  pageantry  of  king  and  court, 
rxns  nd  marching  men,  of  camp  and  war  occur  again  and 
again.  To  suit  the  taste  of  the  uncultured  groundling  a 
play  must  be  lively.  There  must  be  abundant  action  end 
f  "ul,  imp] 

simple  and  direct .  These  qualities  appear  in  the  his¬ 
torical  plays .  Each  rises  to  a  climax  of  mimic  warfare . 

Fighting  men  dash  on  and  off  the  stage,  they  •, cl 

bio*'  ,  i  '  killed.  Th<  ]  s  i 

and  direct  in  as  far  as  it  enhances  the  story  but  rises 


on  occasion  to  flights  of  t  rical  ‘bombast.  Sue1',  were 

rd  -II,  ?  u  , ,  '  .  ,  IV 

and  of  Henry  Y.  These  speeches  so  pompously  expounded 
would  impress  the  "groundling 11  whether  he  understood 
their  significance  or  not.  Thus  Shakespeare  conforms  to 
the  3  3  l3  h  his  oubl i c  for  i m. 

.Mich  of  what  we  have  said  about  the  historical 
plays  may  also  be  said  about  the  other  public  plays. 

plays,  jhili] _ 

j? ,  ,  lt aj  n is,,  L  A  r  >nv  a;  id  C!  a  r: 

to  li  in  t  histori  cal  plays  in  their 

p  o we r  t  o  excite  the  au dience  *  Pa rnous  a n d  s  ome t i me s 

cci  r  in  As  You  Like  It ,  Julius  Caes< 
and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  oratory  of  Brutus , 

■  t  y  ,  J  q,  n  "  i  r  t  i  s  '  ry  i  ;  T(  f  i’ 

.. .  , ,  ■  ^  '  -  f .  brisk 

lively  dialogue  that  was  common  to  all  the  public  ploys 
and  which  must  have  appealed  to  the  occupants  of  the  pit 
and  of  the  galleries -alike .  The  ro.se ally  activities  of 

. 1  1  si ;  ff  hi  : . .  :  1  .  ,  ranks 5  j  ]  ;; 

,  t  fit  •  f  a  Jew,  the  horror  scenes  of 

ius  ,  x  1  3 

of  materiel  that  would  appeal  to  all.  The  wit  of  Pal staff 
and  Prince  Hal,  of  Rosalind  and  Touchstone  and 
Hercutio  must  have  been  a  delirht  to  the  fine  "ounx 
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gentlemen  who  studied  the  art  of  quick  repartee  then 
h  ig  hi  y  fas  h  i  o  na  bl  e  . 

The  fact  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  public  plays 
for  a  mot ely. type  of  audience  does  not  detract  in  any  way 
f  r  . i a  1 1  e  i r  •; ■ c ell  e n e e  .  Ph.obard  II ,  Henr-  IV,  I  ;  ad  IT  , 
Henry  V.  T"  ■  -  "1 "  "h  •  ::  -  .  ,  -..o  ;;  a  "  pal  i  :-t  ,  hs  Y..u 

Like  It .  ha\;' ;„r  Cm . ~r%  and  lot  an:  ah,  Gloom- a  a  form 

an  imposing  group.  There (is  much  brilliant  rk  ip, 
much  excellent  poetry,  cap  :h:.  :  >i  s', 

some  great  dramatic  moments,  and  a  certain  ageless 
quality  which  has  made  these  plays  universally  popular 
in  every  generation.  That  excellence  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  plays  had  to  meet  the  approval  of  a 
most  diversified  audience  in  the  public  theatres  of  that 
day , 

An  int ere s t ing  f act  r el at ing  to  t he  proposed  dat e s 
of  the  plays  may  be  here  noted.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
public  plays  were  written  before  1^00  while  sixty-nine 
percent  of  the  private  plays  were  written  after  l60Q. 

This  may  mean  little  or  much.  It  is'  possible  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  was  first  attracted  to  Shakespeare’s 
company  by  the  skill  of  the  actors  and  by  the  fine  plays 


whi  ch 

Sh  ake  sp  e  a  re  wa  s  wr  i  t  ing  at 

the  t ime . 

It  is 

possibl 

c  Iso, 

.  i  , 

be  cause  he 

wa  s  r 

e sp Om¬ 

sible 

for  court  entertainments,  < 

same  to  -call 

more 

an  d 

< 


Al 


more  on  his  company  for  performances  and  upon  Slia3.ceBper.-re 
to  provide  suitable  plays.  It  was  the  training  which 
Shakespeare  got  when  writing  for  the  public  theatre  with 
its  pe culiar  problems  of  stag e  and  audience  which  made 
It  possible  for  him  to  produce  the  superb  plays  of  the 
later  period. 

Two  of  the  ploys  of  the  private  group  might  al¬ 
most  be  called  society  pi-'  ys.  They  art  I  owe !  o  labourer 


host  a  "  “  ah.  '  k  at  oh 

ing  the  satire  and  wit  which 
Labour  *  s  Lost.  Yfe  fi  ah  •  nch 
affectation  of  wit,  of  quick 


ina .  In  the  preceding 
to  He il s on *  r:  remark  concern- 
flashe r  t h r o is ; ?  I- ova1  s 
evidence  of  the  fashionable 
r  %  ■  , 


to  play  with  the  language  in  other  plays.  There  is  much 


of  it  in  ha  You  hike  It .  It  lends  character  to  Mercutio 


m 


'.BO 


i,  to  Bass an ic  and  his  gay  friends  in 


Mer  ce . 

in  the  f,court”  of  Pal  staff.  However,  in  these  last  oc¬ 
casions  it  is  incidental  and  subordinate  to  the  prii  ci 

, 

,jo}  t  '  :  1  fc  t..  It  is 

t  Twelftl _ llimht  ii  The 

.  a  '  •"  .  a'",  .■  ,  ,  ;a 

alg  it  seems  to  me,  Shakespeare*  s  desire  to  suit  his 
play  t  t  f  i  nee ,  in  this 


case  the 


facetious  young  intellectuals  in  arc.  a  lout  tl  ...at . 

Pornographic  literature  has  had  its  ups  and  downs 
throughout  the  centuries.  In  the  Elizabethan  age  as  in 
our  own,  immoral  literature  had  its  devotees  and  its 
bitte:  rudis!  ,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  a 

trait  of  the  people  who  frequented  the  public  and  private 
theatres,  hut  it  was  a  trait  of  the  powerful  iddl 
people  who  frowned  upon  the  theatre  because  they  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  den  of  iniquity.  The  fine  moral  precepts  which 

rer  "V  us  of  tl  e  hi. ; 

moral  caliber  of  the  dramatist.  His  philosophy  of  life 
was  ■  .  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  philoso¬ 
phical  sy  ste  i  is  plays ,  '  •'  v: o' 

product  of  his  age  and  environment  to  he  a  prude.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  introduce  filthy  characters,  foul  remarks 
and  sexy  situations  if  he  felt  that  it  would  enhance  the 
dramatic  effect  which  he  sought.  While  he  did  not  write 
pornographically ,  certain  of  his  scenes  would  he  as  '  - 

light ful  to  the  lewd  minded  element  in  his  audience  on  if 
he  had  written  for  the  sake  of  filth,  and  at  the 
time  the  scene  could  he  misinterpreted  by  those  who 
looked  upon  the  theatre  with  distatte.  TV  point  is  that 
in  the  private  ploys  there  is  relatively  more  of  this 
type  of  dialogue  than  in  the.  public  plays.  The  -welfare 
of  the  public  theatre  was  near  to  Shakespeare’s  heart 
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and  purse.  1  suggest  that  he  was  restrained  from  the  use 
of  filthy  and  suggestive  dialogue  hy  a  sincere  desire  to 
improve  the  reputation  of  the  public  theatre.  He  was  not 
under  the  same  restraint  when  writing  for  the  private, 
audience . 


Another  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  approaches 
his  private  audience  is  revealed  in  the  tragi- comedies. 

'  i  re ,  '  ' 

ligence  and  understanding  of  the  people  who  attended  the 
private  performances.  The  plays  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast  to  the  public  plays.  Whereas  the  public  plays  are 
clear,  direct  and  plausible,  t  tr  ;i-  are  in¬ 

clined  to  be  abstruse  and  at  times  verging  on  the  absurd. 
Ueilson  says, 

11  In  the  brand  of  tragi- comedy  of  which  Cymbeline  is 
typical  the  widest  gamut  fcion, 

s  ur:p rise  v ra  s  enjoined.  ” 

Hr.'  Broadus  has  stated, 

"Elizabethan  fiction  falls  roughly  into  two  classes, 
tales  of  the  unvarnished  realities  of  life,  and 
romances  of  love-making  and  adventure  in  an  idealised 
w or 1 d  oft he  i mag i nat i on . ”  ( 1 ) 

Only  an  audience  familiar  with  the  literary  trends  of  that 

day  could  properly  appreciate  the  remarkable  interplay  of 


•  A.,  _  _  ; 

Mil:  931, 


( i )  - 
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fantasy  and  the  fantastic  which  characterizes  the  tragi¬ 
comedies*  It  may  he  here  not-ed  that  Beaumont  and  PI  etcher 

-  ■  ■  i  :  the  v  i  ■ . 1  f  t  t  t  t  wrol 

ily  for  the  court  adds  to  the  certainty  that  Shakespeare*  s 
tragi- comedies  were  written  for  the  private  audience. 

in  this  work  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that 
S kale e s p e a r e  wr ote  someti me s for  t he  v e r y  d i v e reified 
audience  of  the  public  theatres  and  sometimes  for  the. 
much  more  restricted  end  cultured  audience  in  the  private 

Iff  e:  range- 

ments  evidently  affect  eh  the  structural,  development  of  the 


plays.  In  public  theatre  plays ,  ho  ov.de  frequent  use  of 

C  y,  ] 

one  another  if  need  he,  he  hah.  room  f or  spectacles  in¬ 
volving  war  scenes ,  pageantry  and  displays.  At  the  sane 
time  restrictions  were  placed  upon  him.  I-Iis  plays  must 

u 

of  a  sin  Xe  ,  ;r  stage  must  not  he  cluttered 

up  with  properties  that  might  interfere  with  the  view  of 
any  portion  of  his  audience  , ..  and  his  plays  must  conform 
to.  the  taste  of  not  one  group  hut  of  a  most  varied  type 


of  audience.  While  conforming  to  the 
idi  n (  ,  1  s  l£  t  v  "  d 

ill  repute  of  the  public  theatres. 


t  ast  e 


U  t  W 


of  the  publ 
add  to  the 


c 
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The  private  theatre  offered  him  certain  oppor- 
t unities  -  which  he  used  to  advantage.  The  extra  domus. 
permitted  greater  freedom,  in  the  arrangement  of  scerhes, 
scenic  canvas  backdrops  were  at  his  disposal,  and  pa 
ties  could  be  so  arranged  -that  an  out -front  audience 
would  have  no  difficulty  vi erring  the  play.  Curt  in 
made  possible  the  startling  revelations  which  character¬ 
ized'  the  tragicomedies ♦  Eavesdroppers  ■  could  be  suitably 
hidden.  Above  all,  the  indoor  stage  with  its  artificial 


lighting  provided  a. new  and  powerful  factor  In  enhancing 
the  mood  of  the  play .  We  have  seen  that  in  a  number  of 
:  ;  ,  1:  f  dark  3  - 

,  u 

n ,  in  j such  . 

: 

goes  the  opportunity  of  a  very  dr a mat i c  scene  by  having 

the  balcony.  (Ill,  iii,  lp2 

Shakespeare  may  have  found  that  the  smaller  and  more  en¬ 
cumbered  stage  interfered  with  the  freedom  and  movement 
of  his  actors.  He  was  forced  to  depend  more  on  dialogue 
and  less  upon  action.  Ho1  ,3  w  had  an  audience 
capable  of  understanding  and  enjoying  a  drama  in  which 
psychological  situations  and  searing  passions  had  come  to 
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replace  the  bombast  and  action  of  the  public  plays. 
a 

the  content  of  t  urvey.  In  it,  I  have  att<  d  to 

establish  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  was.  faced  with  the 
problem  of  writing  pf  or  two  quite  distinct  audiences  and 
of  adapting  his.  plays  to  two  theatres  quite  distinct  in 
.structure  and  properties.  We  have  examined  the  theatres 
and  their  stages.  We  have  noted  that  each  offered' -cer¬ 
tain  advantages  but  that  each  had  its  limitations.  From 
our  knowledge  of  stage  conditions  and  from  existing  records 
been  able  to  divide  the  p] 

those  designed  for  the  public  stage  and  those  designed 
for  the  private  stage.  Lastly,  we  have  examined  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  quality  and  workmanship  of 
1  have  been  affected  by  the 

he  was  writing  sometimes  for  the  3:notlg^y  audience  of  a 
public  theatre  and  sometimes  for  the  more  intelligent 
and  cultured  audience  whixjh  attended  the  private 
performances. 
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